Beggar on Horseback^

saries of life, he is now begging for a real (sixpence) to buy some
canna (raw spirit) as a luxury. His manner is essentially different
from that of the true object of charity. He accosts you with assur-
ance and a roguish smile; jokes on the leanness of his horse which,
he says, is too old to walk; hopes for your compassion, and wishes
you may live a thousand years. His station is outside the Colegio,
formerly the Jesuit's College, to which is attached one of the best
churches in the city.' We quote from E. E. Vidal: 'Picturesque
Illustrations of Buenos Ajres and Montevideo (1820), a book with
splendid plates in aquatint. The proving of this proverb is more
easy than the paradox explained. In that land of the pampas and
the cattle plains, a horse, individually, was not so valuable as the
wheeled chair of the cripple, or of the blind man selling matches in
the street to-day. The organ grinder has a pony or donkey to draw
his instrument along. He, at least, though, is peddling his cheap
music and must move from place to place. He has not the effron-
tery only to beg and offer nothing in return. In order to do that
you must be poorer and mor'e humble than those who pass you
by. There are Gypsies in motor cars; but no Gypsy would pre-
sume to beg from one. Beggars may own motor cars and drive
into the town; but they keep that secret. In the age when Kings
and Emperors could but ride upon a horse, for a beggar to be on
horseback was insolence and chicanery. More particularly at the
church door, where he should be whining in the dust. He is a
mounted sentinel posted at the door. Who would expect to see a
Beggar on Horseback on duty, like the Horse Guards in White-
hall, coming and going as it pleased him and favouring a siesta?

This beggar, when we examine him closely, is ragged more
from carelessness than poverty. His rags, even, have the look of
being patched together when another length of cloth was at hand.
He is ragged from principle, but it is an anomaly to see his rags
and tatters riding on a white horse. In the same book from which
we quote there is a print of the Gauchos, cowboys of the pampas,
who resemble him in face and form, bearded men with long hair
and the round face of the tramp, like the mask of Mezzetin. De-
scendants of the peons of Spain, living by that time for three cen-
turies in the lonely pampas, they had developed into Cossacks of
the Southern hemisphere, cattlemen and slaughterers, with the
appearance and physiognomy, precisely, of tramps on horseback.
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